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, v comments of experienced teachers suggest that writing 

may be "avoidedf in school not si a ply because of itf inherent' 
di^ff icuity, iifit b^qaufee it? undertaking typically lacks connection to, 
anything else , in th& lives of students or teacher^* it is possible* ; 
tirat teacke^rs cad best serve the acquisition of writing skills by * 
\ structuring th6 social occasions within which* writing, light function 4 

meaningfully, thus creating, a situation siailar to - that in which ' 
^ children*£ir£t acquire language skills* one second-grade classroom in 
central H^chagan, in which children do a great cleal of writing, was 
studied .closely by researchers 4 during biie school year*. The classroom 
* had'been tpa.nsform£d into t the town^pf "Better burg » and included su 
features as* law eaforc^aent and governing agencies, ciiltural and^ 
coaaercial .activities, and a postal system* children wrote o.ffren and 



1 



. produced a wide variety of documents; their central writing activity 
was writing letters to' each otlier, their faailies, and such outside 
as aanu£acturers of toys'aad gaaes* * The^ po~sta2-i system «of BettetTburg 



symbolizes the potential efficacy of the students in the world *of 
communication* (The report induces items lowing the . importance* 
jstudents attached to their town of "Better burg 1 * and a table showing 
writing products and occasions for writing <ta one particular day*) 
(GH) r . / * . * 11 N 
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Th*£ report on the Classroom Study of the Teaching and LearnjErig 
of Writing is kn attempt to CTterp th$ fruits — including- wor^Vxti pro- 
gress — .of a projected year-long' period of dat^* synthesis arid analysis, 
The aim of this study is to understand more about writing skills as 
they are taught ^nd acquired in the classroom. Toward* that end, parti- 

cipant observation, interview, and videotaping were undertaken in one 

_ - # ' i+ — r % * 

second-grade classroom during the 1977-78 school year* The intent of 

*'* * 

analysis 6f thesediveTse data is to develop a descriptive case, stud^ 

* , ■ x t * 

of the teaching and learning, o£>writing* The work is' irvfduencjed by 

.theoretical and methodological perspectives from e^hnografjfry > sociolin* 



guistics, ethnomethodology , and discourse analysis. Insighfrs from curri- 

cu|um research and development irf the language artg are incorporated "as 

• / _ * V ♦ / ; . 

well in our attempt's to make sense of what we, have' experienced and 

* : / ' . ' - ■' 

recorded Un the classroom. Hopefully;, this? study* will enrich our know- 

ledge about wringing and its acquisition and will inform b6£^ peddgogyx 

\' • \ - . ' 

and future research- * <k 



The Problem of Dead Letters: 
* * 

Social Perspectives on the Teaching of Writing 



* 4 inW 



:** Susan Florio* * * * 

Dead letters!^ does it not sound lifce dea£ men? 
' * Conceiye a man by nature and- misfortune prone to 

a pallid hopelessness-, can any*busines$ sgenKftore , 
fitted to heighten it than that-of continually . 
' 4 m . # handling £t*ese dead "letters,,.? , ■ " ■ . " . ' 

4 *" / ' Hernten MelviUe, 

" f > Bart^eby the Sc rivener ■ 

/ • ^ *• - ■ . ■ : \ — 1 ■ 

/Why is it so tiafd To get peopte wfiiif^tn - Sclfool? Of the language 

arts, writing is the mosc paradoxical,- Its value is unquestioned by^ bo£h 

educators and researchers »vbut writing is typicMly flighted jLn'the course 

* ■ * . *- 

of a day in schotfl and in the agenda ^£or basic skil^s^research (Graves, 

• 1978). X ' * ^ '\- : v 

In attempting to account for this paradox, ^some have pointed out 

r _ «_ * _ * 

that writing--an(J its pedagogy- -require hard work,* Thus* if co\ild be ar- 

gtffcd that people assiduously avoid difficult tasks; and: so *hey avoid 

writing, Yet all of us can think oi? difficulty endured in the pursuit 

r of a valued goal. What is more, from the rankfc ,of £he .few' who have taken 

* t 
a look at the teaching of Writing copies a, recomeaendatibi^which is disturb- 

ing in its simplicity, We are advised, in a variety of voices, that the 

best way t to teach writing is simply to let students do-it!* (G^av^es, 1978; 

Koch, 1970; faoffett, 196$)/ - , " a * . ' 

. Why, then, %& it s^ hard to get people writingiiii school? 

■ . ' *; • \ 

When researchers at the Institute .for Research 8n, Teaching s,et out 

to address this question, they w6re (confronted with much the same finding 

* . * * „ 

as the lawyer who set out £o discover the roots "pf Bart ltfby the Scrivener's 

" i * j. 

*Susan Florio is a senior researcher in ,the Institute for Research , 

on Teaching? \ ^ % i - '* ^ ' 



\ 



"derangement*" The * proble&,\ in each case^yas/a laclc p^k mean ingf u lne s s , 

* 4 * / * ' * / * i . - - - 

At the heart of a students successful engagement in the. "cotyplex^and *dif f i- 



cult task of writing, experienced teachers tplci us, was that the foriding-^ 
task have meaning. Writing requires having/scfai^thing to expre's^, an in- 



tended audience, and £ chance for 'seme kina of response (iMoffett,* 196$), ^ 



Apparently the teachers with whom we spoke had shared just/about^ ettough of^ 
BarttLeby's experience to abhor it* 

Bartleby's first job entailed- reading and sorting letters that w£i;ef. 

* / ^ * ' * * 

undeliverablg- -dead, letters. From there he yent' to work copying out* pCher 

people's ideas for„a lawyer: Is it any wonder that, after years of such, 

meaningless interaction with truncated hurian communication, his^only x;e- 

sponse when asked by the lawyer to perform written taska was, "I prefer t ,\ 

not to"? Teachers told us that thfey preferred not to, ,rfead '<tead letters' ' 

from»their, students—exposition going notfhere and written o&ly to fulfij.1 

academic requirements*.. Si^laMy, the^ teachers pref errejj^not to a^k their 

students merely to copy out — to put their own words to someone el$e''s 

ideas. - The teaches knj»w tjha£ the perseverance and practice needed to r ~ 

master a craft as complex a^writing relied on the functional relevance 

of written expression *>in the school lives of their..£tudeftts» ,,J • 



•i 



The teachers' insight suggests .that writing may be -avoided in school 
not simply because of its inherent difficulty, but because its undertaking, * 

■ x , * j ; 

as one of many tasks in ,a busyschool day, typically lacks connection to 
anything or anyone els£ Ji^tljre, lives 'of students or teacher, If'this^is > 
the ^ case, th^n managing j to lt_£et children write ' may amount to £ ar Vacate 

than pedagogical laissez ' fajre . The teaching of writin£ v may require ^c- 

" J , '\ \ s i' 



fcive and vigilant .attention to the learning environments within which 

> " ■ ' " V- 

writing Occurs to insure thdt, written expression- is motivated and that , " t 
it goes s&newhere/V^' 1 

The possibility that teachers can b^st serve thV acquisition of 
writing ^by structuring both £or and with . students the pociar occasions* 
within Atich writing might ftnctionmeaningfully is eJocative^pf what we"'" 
know about the acquisition of speaking*- another complex communicative > ^ 
skill. Both research and experience teil'us that spoken language is 

i L t & * L V ■ ■ 

. . * I - 

acquired literally* 1 in the doing* r ^Children are welcomed as communicator^ 

even before Lheir first words are uttered. Early on; children find thaJf 

- "I . * ■ f V . 

moves and sounds are expressive {Particularly, in thiftj they -fcHcit action ? 

1 " ; * ■ ^5 

from o^er people, ./Children, -in effect, - pract iqe th^use of language 
npt as preparation or training for, social life, but -as social liife : 
itself (se&, for example, Cazden l t 972)« ^ * v 

The essential lesson from language acquisition Ibf teachers of writ- \ 
ing is hot that skills\£re seldom taught directly by m thdse who ar^exper"- 

.i^nced in their use, but cfeat even tfte most rudimentary communicative 

■ + \ 1 . ■ ■ . 

^attempts of novices have social meaning, Critical'to a childts acquisition 
■ * * * 

o\ F Language is chat her/his em^r^ent^and stumbling efforts a'r^ heeSed by - 

others, and thnt early talk is meaningful, by 'yirtuS of the chiles member^ 



Mr* 



I. 



ship./ in a community, 



Classrooms .contain the stuff of ^community , too^ and therenv ,1 ies^ ■ ' 



ritirfg 



potential for the writirfg done within them to be meaningful . Classrooms ^ 
are/ both located, within organized social worlds where meaning's, are.^bared 
T an^ values helci t . and they individually constitute small conspun^ties With s ^-^* , 
ci^nulative histories, shared beliefs,. and ; rights and responiibirities of ' . 
# 
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i 

"membership* To learn more'&boat the acquisition of writing skills 
* ^nd the ways -in which writing in' school can be meaningful to students, 
researchers at the 'Institute for Research, oq Teaching ltfave been Locking' 

closely at one' secondvgrade classroom in central Michigan, The classroom 

v * % - \ 

fcs-notable because children d<i a *lof of .writing there, We have discovered, 

perhaps net coinc id^ntal ly , fhat the nature of. community in that classxQom v 

is notable as well, r * ~ 

To gjet* to Mrs* French's second, grade you riiust tx^vei to the small 

community of Halifax, Michigan** The town of nearly seven thousand is 

located in tfte'shadotf of the -stite^, capitol and a large/public university^ 



t Aljbhtfugh some of the residents are farmers, most of the children in Mrs* 
French's room have parents employed in one* of the area's 'major activities-- 

x : ' 'V " • ■ . * * ............ 

state government, education- 1 , and manufacturing,* * 1 

■ ' " ' & \ \ ■ : . . . ' i 

Mrs * Frencn ' s>^ st^ents attend ■ Royal ^School , one *df w three elemen-; 

t^ary. schoois^^n Halifax v ^The contemporary school building houses about ^ 

l^bi st^iiienis 4ad i&lDtftainslctafe room for .each, grade from kindergarten through 

fi££}j F T Appr oaring ^rs* French's room,- y<?if already have a sense of\ why , 

4she istwell know^ f in^6d f around Halifax and why. children anticipate being 

^ irt ,her l^ass , fh^,xIassrootn\litera,lly- spills out into the doxridgr With 

&right colors ajid activity, Uppn entering the classropm,- you encounter 

. ■ - ? * . v $r - ' "y- . ; ■ • * * ' ^ . . 

k yet 'aricith eternal! Community , one which- th^ children have dubbed., "Better- 



1 * To protect' the ^privacy of tnforrffants'j ,ali names of school; community^- 
and personnel are pseudonyms* •* — - 



• . • .. . ■, - 1- ■ 

As a map drawn by one of Mrs. French^ students illustrates, the * fc 
* * te 

child-sized cardboard buildings of Betterburg dominate the physical space 

of the classroom (see Figure 1 appended to^this paperO * We have found as 
well that Betterburg dominates the social life and attendant writing that 
-takes ^lace within that physical space* * _ 

The'members of'Jirs* French 1 s. c^lasjs populate Betterburg, filling its 
civil offices and devising its laws* Betterburg contains all the accout- 
- rements of a community^ law enforcement, cultural activities, commerce, 
.welfare, and, most important for our purposes,, a postal system* Of course, 
the room also* contains all the other features of standard classrooms-- 
bj.a£kboards , desks, bookshelves, and the like* but the dominance of th,e town 
is palpable. The children, for example* when asked upon leaving the class 
one day to draw maps of the important things and places in the room, over- 
whelmingly included, often in considerable detail, each aspect o!E the 
. - town* The content of their drawings is summarized in Ta>le 1 , (appended) ! 

t ^During the year they were observed, the, children in Mrs* French's * 
class Wrote offen and produced a wide variety of documents* Table 2 (appended) 
displays both the written products an<i*the £>cca$ions when writing occurred 
on jl typical day in the *class£oom (3/15/78)* Included in the table is 

* * 'IS * * 

ever^hing from the practice of* motor skills* spelling* and the rules of 
punctuation to the use' of metaphor, simile* and the complex rhetoric -of - 
Versua^ion* The table also illustrates that co-occurring with changes in 
written product"~are changes in the nature of the writing lesson. There is 
vari£fction across 'writing pcti^ities in such features as how the students 

• " • ■ ; r . ) ■ 

are agpr^priataW t^o participate, whether the teacher serves as resource 

"■■$\ 
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or evaluator* and what aspect of the writing process- is placed in the 
foreground of pedagogical attention. . * f w 

On the day the table was compiled , 'one of the most? daring and sus- . 

' >- " N . ■ 

tained writing activities involved children writing ta manufacturers of 

their favorite games and candies. . Betterburg was establishing a storfe, 

and the children needed to acquire goods to sell >in the store. 

- ■ / - ^ I 

To turn a profit^ it was necessary to obtain those goods' at the wholesale 
price, .And so, despite inexperience with the huances^and intricacies of 
spelling, punctuation, antp^entence structure, ph^children undertook the 
saphisticated task of writing persuasively. They needed not only to " - 

■ ■ ■ • • ■ v 

engage their intended readers' attention in the doings of Betterburg/ 
but to* take the perspective of tho5e whohad nevfer heard of the class-' 
room town In order to'include sufficient contextual information to make 
subsequent requests for. goods sensible** It might be said that they were 
out of their depth, but, like' young, children acquiring speech, tfiey.w^r^ 
learning in the .doing. ^ ■. 

The performance of such complex social and linguistic operations 

' - - "* , - . - ^ * v - * ■* 

- * • - \ , , * . 

through the medium oi the lepter was typical lh' Betterburg - Not 'only wa5s 
letter writing observed 4ima&t gkily over months of field work^ in £he 
classroom, but, when the children were interviewed at the "end dtf th§~>ear 

about their activities, tKfe only writing * activitjr^on which t&ey^donmfented 

I * ' s * • * '1 - t 

in detail was tha£ <&| writing, letters. - Th^ following excerpts £r,<>m the ' 

. - » . . P. # 

. • * ■ ' j 

interviews illustrated / ■ 

- - - b • v , " 

Interviewer: 1 want, to kn,ow about all tfie things you wrotcj^hi^ year 
Student 

Student 2: Letters, 



ewer:' 1 want, to kn,ow about all tfie things you wrotcfjj: 
; 1: Yeah, we wrote people^to come to our stpre. '-H, 



Student 3:^ Oh, yeah. We wrote . to our moms Jlnd.dads and wrote to 

kids in our class'. " U 
Student 4: Our post office would get ^ail« 

/ Additional evidence of the importance of letter writing in this- class- 



room community can- be found in Table 1. 

v \ . 

If is noteworthy that the post^ office is among .the places most fre- 
quently mentioned in the -c lassroom maps , and^that t\ie mailboxes^-both the 
one outside -the post-office and those fastened to the children's'deski-- . 
are* included in the maps of well over half the students. Finally, when 
Mrs', French and the students recorded the history of Betterburg in a — - 
yearbook, the tWxt was constituted almost entirely of the letters which 
bad .been writteh during the -town s existence. 

fc .The celebration of community in the classroom in the fopn of Better- 
burg appears to be relatedpowerfully to the practice of letter writing 

V * k v % 

an ertpcessive activity. If, as Dewey (1956) suggests, education fundamental! 
involves the Xhild, whose ""understandings axe priority personal and 
concrete' 1 and *the transmfssion^f "values incarnate in the mature exp&r- 
ieyce f of the adult (p. 4), then the teaching of writing can.be ^ 
thought of as occurring at the interfj^e between the personal world and 
the wider community. Writing jLs both the private- struggle of a person 
mth a pfti and paper and *it is tfce ^ocial/activity of coipmunication^'With 
another. Furthermore, writing takes place within communities, A peda-* : 
gogy of writing which slights any of these features risks engaging stu- 
dents in the generation of 'dead letters' rather than in the practice of> ■ 
expression. 

Betterburg affords immediate and explicit shading of classroom i^em- 



bership and,' as such, is a power£ul organizer of the persona.! experi- 

■ v . 

^ - ences of the students* However, the classroom town also provides the - 

occasion for students to* venture' outside its borders into the wider 

adult community. This movement requires diligen|e and a raison d'etre * 

'For, writ ing , it constitutes, in the words of Elsa«ser and* John-Steiner 

* "(1977> a > 4 * , ' * ' / * - ' 

critical shift in the consciousness of the learner, a shift 
ot attention from an immediate audience that shares the . 
learner's experience and frame of reference to a larger,, 
abstract, and unfamiliar "audience, (p- 358)'- r 

4 * * - 

* L . * t , 

Jn the classroom community of Betterburg , .there is need for discourse - 
across the boundaries* Since Betterburg operates in microcosm , very much 
like Halifax, students write to government officials in .the town and in 
the nealby^state capitol for guidance in the establishment and en fore ej- 
merit of lavs, Similarly, Betterburg 1 s commerce, as we have already seen, 

y v * 

requires that children obtain goods. Halifax and, other nearby towns are> 

* as well k potential market^ for those 'goods tfhich children reach by means' 
of letters to individuals and to the local n'ewspape^r* w 

Because Letters are a meaningful medium for Mrs, French's class, , 

the postal system*of Uetterburg is important. In a sense, t;he postal 

* * *t * < 

* * i 

system epitomizes Butterbur's integrity and links the class to the wider 

world; Instrtiifientally, the system insures that letters" can leave the con- 

+0 

* * 

fines of the classroom and* that . responses* can not only be distributed* but 
that they can be noted officially. Mailboxes sertfe as a tangible reminder 
^ that it is |>bssibj.e to have communicative contact' with somene^whe is not 
t physically present. Perhaps even .more dramatically , however , the post 
office of Betterburg stands, for t^ie potential efficacy of 'the . students in 

. * 4 * " r 



. 1 '% 



the world of ^ommunTcatiom An address is not* only^sf pl$ce from wh^h^ 



.to express oneself," it is a "place" where uije can reached when someone 
wants to respond, r - f 



i^d 



It h&s been said by some educators chat Literacy i$ selaf^d re- ? 
flexivuly to efficacy in the world. An ef fject > th*?se educators say that 
one wrjLe* if^ne can ■ realistically anticipate a resp^h^e, if one doe$ 
not fcee.l isolated ands powerless; but that, because one writes and i^s re- 



ne 0:J 



5 ponded to, unc does not feel isolated and powerless A Elsasser'k John* * > 

Steiner 1977, V/virt, 1970), Bartleby the Scrivener was immobilized bv 

a social older which .stymied both the' chance, for expression and the oppor-*, 
i * ' ', \ t 

tunity for response, Although Mrs, French's classrooi^i^ perhaps novel- 

\ 

in its design, it paints in bol^ strokes something which* is potentially 

v ' * * \ -A ^ " 

available in* all classrooms-- the recognition of- sharped meanings as w^l 1 

as trfe t need for and potential access to*a world h beycnyi the cla&-sTU?nn^^^ 

means*of the wr^Ltuten word* Exploitation of the classroom boti as a com- 

munity in itself and as pact of a feider commuriity^otentiaily) : 

the activity of writing frotfi amounting to mere 'cdpying out* or, to 

expression' falling/on deaf ears, As one child In Mr£, French -s^class- 

^put it, reflecting on ,the writing he had done in Bfet terbqjrg , ^1 mades,. my 

• own words ind I didn't copy people, ^ffe more 1 learned to writ^ good 

letters, the better'fchtey got- 11 „ 1 ' - ' ? 



rescues 
t 
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* I' * 

, , Table 1 

Classroom Areas/Objects with Proportions Of 
'Students Naming Them in Classroom Maps 



Area/Object * * 



Proportion of Children 
Including it in Ciass- 
room Map 



s 



— >Capitol* building* 
— ^Police station/jail 

Student desks 
-^>Post Office* ^ 4 \ * v 

— Ktepartment off Health, ^ducatslon & Wfelfare 

— ^library 

teacher's desk 
— ^>ank 
^^mailboxes* 

reading table 

other tables^ 

chairs * 

blackboard 

plants 

coatrack * * " - 
toys , > 



. 83% 
78% 
78% 

, 74% 
70% 

70% 

70%. 

65% 

55% 

35% 

35%. 

22% 

13% 

13% 

13%, 

13% 



bulletin board, art work, books, 
shelves, cabinets, wastebasket, 
school bell, wall m 



10% 



— > town- related area 
*area related to letter writing 



) 



■ \ 
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Products & Occ'assions for Writing 



(Field Notes, 
March 15, 1978) 



1 + Writing Headlines/Teacher as Scribe \ J f * * 

tt is a ^ypically busy morning in/ the second grade classroom* p First, p 

the children who have brought in articles from the previous evening's 

newspaper share them with the class. The teacher, acts as,s'cribe, making a 

headline out of eaoh article** \ * J ~ 

* * * «- 

* — Mp builder recycles tin cans into households, ^fntil recently 
UpS.^s spendthrifts d^dft f t conserve nations, res<££irces/ 

* i 

# - ' 

—We' re ^expecting a blackout because miners haven't obeyed 
President Carter's demaRds P N \ ^ p 

"Bicycles and motorcycles aren't safest, insurance company 
reports. They^re larger than childrei and teenagers can 



handle, anSt*we^/e got record- highway injuries. 



/ 



At the end of the presjjjfatiion of news, children volunteer^to come to' the 
beard and^circlein ^Che hotlines instances of abbreviations, compound 
words, prefixes, suffixes, .contractions and the like. The noise level rifts 
as children wave their hands in the air, jump up and down, and call-,* f 'Me! 
I kn6w it!" " / - 



tip Expository Writing and Editorial Work 



Later in the morning some of the children work on the manuscript of 
a book the c^ss is writing. The book is intended^for very youn^ children 



16 
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Table 2 (continued) 



14 



and their parents/ 'It is going to be about becoming a good and happy 
person. Children have written entries and have d^Awn pictures to 11- , 
lustrate them. Now the task of layout — the spacing and matching of pictures 
and words remains. Some of the entries with which children are working 
•include the following: - 

— Don't be crool to people because they mite be crool to you 
* ' 

because youlre teaching them tp be crool. 



— It's like planning how to make a building. You have to 

thi^ hoif you want it to be before you start if you want 

- *' ^ 

it to be a beautiful building, - 



The teacher comments about the manu*£ript which* i T s taking shape, r "lt 
came out real well considering how much they agonized over it, 11 . 



( : 



III* Writing Answers on Worksheets 



* While the teacher spends the better par of an hour workiftg with 
reading groups, children work quietly at their desks. Some of -them c^tch 
up "op. Jtheir^ reading — from primers or from library book&*^Others work 
dually on dittoed worksheets, circling, marking with x f s, 'and writing an 
occasional word *in answer to ,a f ill in^the blank questioner - ; ~ — — ~~ 



IV. Writing Letters 

- During seatwork, some of the children axe polishing up letters which 

i l ■ 

they have written to companies manufacturing their favorite toys and candles, 
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1 Table 2 (continued) w 15 

S^nce the entire class is planning to have a store this spring; the 

children have decided to solicit help from the companies . Children . have 

written to th^ 1 makers of Flair pens, Cracker Jacks, Mounds, D,C Comics. 
* 

The letter to, Parker Brothers is ^s follows: 



Dear Parker Brothers, * % 

Hi! My name is Marnie .at Royal School, in second grade and 

we have a town it/ our classroom, ;^ur town's name is Betterburg 

bec,au|^ we watifc to make things better. We'll have a store in 1 

our town, ,We have a police station, Bank, capitol, Library, 

H,E*W, and a Post Office, My teacher said 1 I could sell ^ 

* anything in the wdrld I wanted to and I chose you because we 

have" some of your\£ai&es- and we play with them all the time and 

we like them a lot. I always want 'to buy the games but wje 

don't'got enough money. When I'm over to somebody's house I 

, * * , * 

i look at the gamfes. If I find a Parker Brothers game I want 
to play it but if they don*t have a Parker Brothers game I 
don't* want to play a game, I have to buy your good games at 

* *» 

a good wholesale price or we won't make an^ money. Please, 
please give us it at a good wholesale price, *We really need 
it bad. Just send the* games apd bill. We'll be sure to pay 



*i the bill if you send the games with the letters Thank you for 

^jceadijtg my^ letter* * 



\ . Your friend, 

* 

Mamie 



r 



' 18 . 
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V, "Meta Writing 1 ' - Spelling words. Making concrete sentences 



After the children return from recess, the teachej* standing at the 

- r - / c ' , > ' 

.front blackboarS, asks them to, clear their desks and take o^ut pencils and 

spelling books- She draws lines on the blackboard* Then <she says* "Ws've 

1 \ - 

been neglecting your spelling worcls*' 1 She asks them to picfk out the two 

hardest words from this week's spelling list and write a sentence usipg 

each word. In order to be a' sentence, it has to tell something; I'nunot 

going to spell any words for you; just sound than out," It isn t a spelling 

test; The only^word I care about your spelling correctly is the ^spelling 

word*" ^ . 



The* Children write quie'tly at their desks* As they finish* a few of 
them bring their sentences up to 'the teadher. She tells them, "Sit down," 



* / 

whiarp* 



Finally, as the whispering and shifting in deats increases, the teacher 

^says, "Stand up if you are ready* 1 ' The teacher calls on children standing 

at their desks to read their sentences* . Here is a bit of what follows; 

* • - * 

Teacher calls on Christy* 

Christy: Do" you waht to clean* your, room'nov?" 
TeacherV I t should have,**OK, you can either tell something or 
ask something?* She asked* What did 'she, put at the end of her 
sentence? 

* ** * 
Children: A question mark; 



jr." 



Another child is called on** 
Kristina: I clean my room every day. 
Teacher: Oh,, ycju do really? Is she telling or asking? ^ 
Children: Telling, \ * * „ 

Teacher: I'm gluing to ask your mother about that, Kristina* 



Table 2 (continued 
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Jack: I clean the living room everyday* ' ^ , ^ 

Teacher: He told ycm, right* ~Jack, would you like to coma 
over to house tonight? * \ 

Children: Laughter* r 



' - Sam: He is sleeping* 

Teacher: What did Sara, do to the word? ^e put- the ing on, a 

suffix*, Don*,t do tljaf on Jrhe spelling test tomorrow, but itr's 

* * 

. alright* , ^ fc ( 

VI '* Cursive WritingyPractice * - - * 

O • ■ - ■ . ' •, " 

After many of the children have shared their sentences, the teacher 

*\ - 

* turns to .the lines she has drawn on the blackboard;' She says as 'she does 
, this in brisk, clipped speeqja "Up/ V upt 1 Sit up! , Fee on floor* When I . 
say" ready, what do you do?" T^e,st£dents reply, "Do we have to write 
cursive ?*' Th§ teacher, smiling/ says-^'Yup/ 1 What follows is a lesson 
in cursive writing in which students- use the spelling words from*their 
sentences, The teacher coaches in colorful language-reach motion of the 
pen corresponds to a phrase which the children F know* Some of them talk 
' along with her: "Rainbow up, straight back. Rocker, come af&ind, straight, 
rocker* 11 * As children finish their words, they, are ask^d to bring them up 
to show to -the teacher* " m , 



VII* Imaginative Writing L 4 ' 

* * 

After, the children finish their cursive writing, the teaptter asks them 
to sit in a circle at her feet at the front of the room* -It is hearing 



• Tabled 2 (continued) ^ 
t 

/Patrick's day, and t the teacher has brought in ,a* stor£_ a bout 
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Leprechauns;. The children- listen/quietly * Some times the teacher strops 
to. ask questions abbut r the stojry \ ^Jhe children answer in chorus. After 
the story there* is just time enough before lunch f.or the children to do 

* 4 * * 

^ — ojifc more thinjg. The teacher, 'in t a ,soft voice, says, "I want you to think. 
Shut your eyes. You're^a Lepretfhaun now, hiding under y<?ur mushroom and 

you're thinking, 1 1f I were- a Leprechaun, what magic would I play? 1 What 

\ " ■* 

magic woulJ you play if you tfere a Leprechaun?" - 

* ? s - * ' * 

As the children open' their eyes and are sent back' to se^ts, the teacher 
p^ss^es out bright green paper shaprirocks. She asks them to^write down on* 
« lined paper the trick' they thought of to play* She says tha.t after writing 
them^ the' children will gaste them onto the shamrocks and put them in the 
bjlj^J'for ^^eryone tp see*" She also says they'can copy them over into 
St. Patrick's Da^r cards to hr v ±ng home to their mothers* \ 



( 



After /^he assignment is made, the room is alive with whispering and 
children leaning over one another's,, papers* The teacher stands at the 
board, and as children call out words she spell's them^ for them on the board* 
As children finish, they bring their tricks up to the teacher. One student 



reads his aloud to the teache^; "If I w^ere a Leprechaun, I*d use my magic 
finger to turn trash. into flowers because^ I'd like, to make the world a 
better place*"' The teacher replies, "He accomplished t something with his 
trick. It wasn't wasted*" : * * 
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